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customed to every comfort, if not to every luxury ; 
the strong man is bowed dowg with grief; but 
he takes the letter—the newspaper—that tells 
him he is ruined, and spreads it before the Lord, 
and in broken accents falters out a prayer for 
help. What passed in that solemn hour is known 
only to God and to his own soul; but we do 
know that when he rises from his knees the 
anxious, care-worn look is gone, and the expres- 
sion of his face, though sorrowful, is calm. Yes, 
he has laid his burden on the Lord, who will 
sustain him, and give him strength according to 
his day. The Holy Ghost, the Comforter, takes 
of the things of Jesus and shows them unto him, 
points him to the Man of Sorrows, who had not 
where to lay His head; brings to his remem- 
brance those blessed, cheering words, “I have 
never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.” (Psa. xxxvii. 25). “ Bread 
shall be given him, and his water shall be sure.” 
(Isa. xxxiii. 16). “All things are yours . 
things present, and things to come.” (1 Cor. 
iii. 21, 22). “ He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He 
not with Him also freely give us all things?” 
(Rom. viii. 32). Words like these enable him 
to turn away his mind from second causes; he 
does not say, “Oh! if that storm had not come 
for another week!” “If I could but have fore- 
seen that change in the market!” “If I had 
but consulted such an one before I embarked in 
that ~speculation!’ No. He knows that he 
never transacted any business without earnest 
prayer for guidance and blessing from His 
heavenly Father. There is not—there cannot be 
any mistake. The events which have made him 
penniless came not by chance; they were but 
links in the chain—but some of the “ all things” 
God had promised should work together for bis 
good (Rom. viii. 28). All, ALL had been ordered, 
permitted, directed by Him who doth not wil- 
lingly afflict; by Him, who sees the end from 
the beginning, and who knew that this heavy 
trial was an essential part of his training for 
eternity. ‘“‘ Not by chance,”—these words seem 
to remove the burden, though the sorrow still 
lies deep and heavy on his heart. Can we won- 
der that his step is slow as he comes near home ? 
that a tear dims his eye as he stoops to kiss the 
children that so fondly welcome him? His wife 
soon perceives that something is the matter ; in 
a few minutes the children are sent away; in a 
few more, all has been told to her; and in that 
study, where so often they have knelt to thank 
God for mercies bestowed, to ask Him for grace 
to use all He intrusted to them merely as His 
stewards, they now kneel together in earnest 
prayer, pleading for faith and grace, and hearty 
acquiescence in their Father’s will, and it was 
granted. Ere they rose from their knees, they 
could say with Job, “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” (Job. i. 21). The future did, in- 
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deed, look clouded, but they could trustfully 
plead the promise, “ Unto the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness.” (Psa. exii. 4), 
True, there might be much that seemed perplex- 
ing as they looked onwards. It might be long 
before they could see clearly what course God 
would have them take ; but they had the promise 
to fall back upon, “The path of the just is as 
the shining light, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” (Prov. iv. 18). There 
would be always light enough to guide them to- 
day, and when the morrow came, it would be 
brighter still. Whatever of earthly trial might 
be their portion, their heavenly inheritance was 
sure; and in the meantime, they had that 
‘blessing of the Lord that maketh rich, and 
with which no sorrow is mixed.” 

Reader, ‘one event” happened to these two 
men, but was there no difference? Shoulda 
like event happen to you, how are you prepared 


.|to meet it ? 


(To be concluded.) 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FOX. 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 


(Concluded from page 291.) 


I have to introduce you to one more estimate 
of the character we ure examining. If the 
source from which it proceeds should not be 
thought so unprejudiced as those just appealed 
to, it is one that must always carry great weight 
with it, at least within these walls. Probably 
few authors (if any) of modern times, have 
more deeply studied the writings and the charac- 
ter of George Fox, than Samuel Tuke ; he says: 

“T am persuaded that the consideration of 
George Fox’s life, and the purposes to which it 
was devoted, could hardly fail to lead any fair 
mind, with whatever opposition of views to his, 
to the conviction, that from childhood to old age, 
he feared the Lord, and was earnestly engaged 
to draw man from sin to holiness—from a state 
of alienation from God by nature, to reconcilia- 
tion with him by Christ; and, if the evidence 
of his early career had been at all ambiguous, 
his conduct and teachings in the subsequent 
part of life would effectually remove any degree 
of duubt. There is seen the working out of his 
early views and character; and there will be 
found abundant evidence that sound reason and 
sound Christianity were the substantial features 
(whatever might be the accompaniments) of 
George Fox’s character and service. Had he 
been acting under the ebullitions of a disordered 
fancy, or of a depraved aud perverted beart, he 
would not have stood himself for half a century 
the man of fixed and uniform principles, gaining 
day by day more and more of the esteem of the 
wise and good ; nor, had folly or depravity been 
the substance of his character, would he have 
been the means of drawing together such a 
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numerous body of men, many of them wise and 
learned, and a still larger number of persons es- 
teemed amongst the worthiest members of their 
several churches ; and have been the instrument 
of establishing wise and salutary regulations, 
which for nearly two centuries have united to- 
gether a body of men, who, with all their faults, 
are generally allowed to have exhibited no in- 
considerable portion of practical wisdom, charity, 
and holiness.”* 

All the evidence I have to adduce, is now 
before you—it only remains for me, briefly to 
retrace the ground we have travelled over. 
Neither the subject nor my materials are ex- 
hausted, but the narrow limits of a popular lec- 
ture, are perhaps already transgressed. Noth- 
ing has been said of Fox’s services in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty: his plans for 
prison reform, and the amelioration of the penal 
code have been but distantly alluded to. It 
would be easy to show how far he was before 
his epoch, in these, as on other subjects—but 
surely the case we have examined this evening, 
is far too strong to suffer, from the exclusion of 
this surplus evidence. I believe every one in 
this room is now convinced, that it is a carica- 
ture and not a likeness of George Fox, suspend- 
ed in the Macaulian portrait-gallery. That such 
should be the fact I much regret, for no popular 
historian has yet given to Fox, his right place 
in the galaxy of Englands great men—and 
could Lord Macaulay but have comprehended 
the man he has caricatured, he might have 
adorned his pages with a picture of singular 
beauty and interest ; for Fox’s mind belonged to 
a class of which our country has produced but 
few representatives. 

You will remember that in the first lecture we 
glanced at the state of English society in the 
period intervening between the Reformation and 
the Commonwealth, and noted its influence in 
moulding the character of George Fox—we 
marked his early conflicts—-and saw that from 
these he emerged charged with a message of vast 
significance, to the Church and to the World. 
The remainder of that lecture was occupied with 
notices of his manner of solving three difficult 
problems, in ecclesiastical polity. In their so- 
lution, conspicuous ability—both legislative and 
administrative—was manifest. It was at this 
point, that the inquiry was resumed this evening 
—and I trust the propriety of the line of argu- 
ment adopted has become increasingly apparent, 
as we have grappled, one by one, with the 
counts of Lord Macaulay’s indietment. The 
fixed points established by our preliminary re- 
searches, have enabled us cheerfully to grant, 
that George Fox sometimes argued illogically, 
sometimes wrote with great obscurity, and some- 
times acted injudiciously—and yet to maintain, 





*Plea on behalf of George Fox and the Early 
Friends. By Samuel Tuke, p. 21. 
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that after these deductions, a large balance of 
evidence remains unimpeached, amply sufficient 
to stamp him, both a good and a great man. 
Lord Macaulay says George Fox was crazy ; 
we analysed some of the supposed proofs of mad- 
ness—the seeing of visions and the casting out 
of devils, and demonstrated, by numerous exam- 
ples, that a belief in supernatural interpositions 
has been far from uncommon, with men eminent 
for wisdom and for piety. His writings are as 
unintelligible as corrupt Hebrew, says Lord 
Macaulay: we succeeded in translating into 
modern English, the one passage adduced in 
support of this statement ; we also read extracts 
from the earliest editions of his books, and 
found them at least intelligible. Yet we freely 
allowed that action rather than authorship, was 
Fox’s forte. His refusal to take off his hat, 
and his antipathy to bowing, are said to have 
been dictated by the most absurd reasons. On 
examination we discovered, that the version of 
the scene before the Chief Justice, given by 
Lord Macaulay, was a palpable misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, the real reasons for these refusals 
to comply with the ordinary customs of society 
being very different from what was asserted—in 
both cases high and holy considerations leading 
Fox intoa line of conduct, which will be viewed 
variously by different persons ; but one that all 
must allow proved his integrity of purpose, so 
severe was the suffering it entailed upon him. 
Advancing to the next branch of our subject, 
I trust the theory which attributes to mere 
caprice the distinctive views and practices 
adopted by George Fox was proved to be er- 
roneous—and further, that so far from these 
being unheard of novelties, there was hardly one 
which had not been upheld in previous ages of 
the church—not seldom in the days of its great- 
est purity. The disturbance of public worship 
by some of the early Friends, was the next topic 
discussed—allied to it, was the sanctioning of 
certain fanatical actions that is alleged against 
Fox. I think substantial cause was shown for 
largely modifying the severity of the censure 
with which our age visits these acts; but we 
admitted they were blemishes in his character, 
which must be regretted. In conclusion we ex- 
amined and rejected the Macaulian theory, 
which attributes the good points of Quakerism 
to a revolution effected in its nature, by Robert 
Barclay and William Penn. Extracts from the 
writings of Thomas Ellwood and William Penn, 
also from five modern authors, corroborating my 
general positions, eompleted the case for the de- 
fence. In conducting it, my desire has been to 
set forth the simple truth—to avoid any offen- 
sive expression against the noble author I so 
widely differ from—and also to abstain from 
anything like a canonization of George Fox. 
Simple justice is all I demand for him at the 
hands of the historian—he needs no more. In 
the historic portrait galleries of the seventeenth 
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century—in that magnificent assembly, where 
are ranged the likenesses of Cromwell and. of 
Milton, of Hampden and Falkland, and Pascal, 
Baxter, Bunyan, Leighton, Penn, Russell, Sid- 
ney, Locke, and a host besides—let there be 
likewise an honest portrait of George Fox— 
paint him, as Cromwell insisted on being painted 
—with all his scars and with every wrinkle— 
and you will still have before you the figure of 
a great though an humble maa—for he fervently 
said, “ it was by the grace of God, he was what 
he was.” 
secs 
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QUESTIONS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Mountains of the Bible. 


On what mountain did the ark rest? 
8: 4. 

On what mountain did Abraham offer Isaac ? 
Gen. 22: 2. 

What was built on this mountain 882 years 
after? 2 Chron. 3: 1. 

On what mountain did God speak to Moses, 
when He comwissioned him to lead the Israelites 
out of Egypt? Ex. 3: 1. 

What occurred at this mountain while the 
Israelites were on their journey? Ex. 17: 6. 

To what prophet did the Lord afterward speak, 
on this mountain? 1 Kings 19: 11. 

On what mountain did Moses receive from 
the Lord the law for the children of Israel? 
Ex. 24: 16. 

On what mountain did Aaron die? 
20: 22—28. 

From the top of what mountain did Moses 
view the promised land? Deut. 34: 1-4. 

Where did he die? Deut. 34: 5-7. 

What interesting event occurred on mount 
Carmel? 2 Kings 4: 25, &e. 

On what mountain is snow mentioned ? 
18: 14, 

On what mountain was King Saul slain? 
1 Chron. 20: 1-8. 

What mountain is the scene of many incidents 
in the life of Jesus? Matt. 21: 1,and 26: 30. 
Luke 19: 37, and 21: 37. 

On what mountain is Jerusalem situated ? 
Ps. 48: 2. 28am: 5: 7. 

From what mountain did Jesus ascend to 
Heaven? Acts 1: 12. 

How is God's protecting care compared to 
mountains? Ps. 125: 2. 


_—— tem 


Gen. 


Num. 


Jer. 


‘* The time of my departure is at hand.’’ 2 Tim. iv. 6. 


Aged Christian, thy day is far spent, thy 
journey is pearly ended. The greatest part of 


the wilderness is behind thee. Thou hast travel- 
led many a weary mile, and has spent many a 
sorrowful day. But thou hast not much farther 
to go. Thou hast not many more days to spend 
_ here. Thou art just on the edge of the wilder- 
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ness, on the borders of the promised land. Soon, 
very soon, thy Lord will send his messenger to 
call thee home. The year of release is just at 
hand. Do not, therefore, give way to fear. Do 
not hang down thy head like a bulrush, but 
look up, for thy redemption draweth nigh — 
“* The Better Land,’ by James Smith. 


Copy of a Memorial of the Religious Society of 
Friends, on the impending difficulties between 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America. . 


To Viscount Patmerston, First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Eart Russett, Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 


The undersigned, acting on behalf of the 
Society of Friends throughout Great Britain, 
request the considerate attention of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and the Foreign Secretary 
to a few observations on the present critical 
aspect of affairs between this country and the 
United States of North America, offered as they 
are under a strong sense of religious duty. 

We have, on former occasions, so fully stated 
our conviction that all war is unlawful for the 
Christian, that it is needless now to repeat it. 
But there are circumstances connected with the 
present difficulties between the two countries, 
of so marked and peculiar a character, as, in our 
apprehension, to justify this special appeal to 
the Government. 

There are, perhaps, no two independent nations 
on the face of the earth so closely united to- 
gether as England and America by the combin- 
ed ties of blood, of language, of religion, of 
constitutional freedom, and of commercial in- 
terest ; and no two nations between whom a wur 
would be a more open scandal to our common 
Christianity, or a more serious injury to the 
welfare and progress of the human race. 

The hatred of a brother when once offended 
isa proverb. Nor were the feelings which ex- 
isted between England and America, after the 
war of Independence and the war respecting the 
Rights of Neutrals, by any means an exception 
to this proverbial truth. By degrees, however, 
animosity and mutual suspicion subsided. The 
reciprocal visits of enlightened travellers, the 
vast increase of commercial relations, and the 
healthy emulation in Christian philanthropy, in 
science and in literature were, under the Divine 
blessing, producing an improved tone of both 
personal and national feeling, when at length, 
in 1860, the visit of the Heir-apparent of the 
British throne to the United States seemed to 
complete the entente cordiale between the two 
countries. It is little more than twelve months 
since English subjects and American citizens 
were alike rejoicing in this healthy condition of 
the relations between these two great divisions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Now, however, with sadness of heart we see 
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all this sorrowfully changed; and a question of 
international law, which if it “could be submitted 
to a competent tribunal of able jurists, whether 
European or American, or to the mediation or 
arbitrament of any independent State, might 
probably in a few hours be settled to the satis- 
faction of all parties, appears to be in imminent 
danger of occasioning a vast destruction of 
human life, a prodigious waste of treasure, a 
total interruption of trade and social intercourse, 
and an incalculable amount of moral evil ; whilst 
it is just as impossible, in the nature of things, 
for the question of right or wrong to be really 
cleared up by such an appeal to the sword, as it 
was for the guilt or innocence of the accused, in 
medizeval times, to be settled by the wager of 
battle or the passage over burning plough- 
shares. 

Under these circumstances, we look with con- 
fidence to the Government and legal advisers of 
our beloved Queen, fully believing that it is 
their honest desire that so awful and so uaneces- 
sary a calamity—we might say so great a national 
sin—as a war with America should be averted. 
In this confidence we are emboldened respectful- 
ly to ask, whether it is not possible to use the 
interval which must necessarily elapse between 
the transmission of the views of the British 
Cabinet to Washington and the arrival of the 
reply, in preparing so to meet that reply (what- 
ever it may be) that the next step may not be a 
declaration of war, but the putting of the re- 
maining issue, if any, between the two countries 
in train for a pacific decision. 

We rejoic:d to see the principle of Arbitra- 
tion strongly recommended by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the European Powers who were parties 
to the Treaty of Paris. Where a prospective 
provision of this kind exists in international 
Treaties, any difficulty which may arise would 
naturally take the course thus prescribed for its 
settlement before the question of right becomes 
merged in the storm of passion. And though 
there may be no such prospective provision ap- 
plicable to the present difficulty, we would re- 
specttully-submit that it may not be too late for 
our Government, strong in the consciousness of 
right, to propose such a reference, should the 
reply from Washington not effect the happy and 
peaceful termination of the dispute. 

There are many circumstances in the present 
position of England which enable her to -nain- 
tain a perfectly temperate and conciliatory atti- 
tude ; and would it not seem ungenerous to drive | u 
matters to extremities with the United States 
at the time when they are engaged in a struggle 
for their national integrity, if not for their 
national existence? May we, then, as Christians 
appeal to the enlightened rulers of this highly 
professing Christian country, imploring them, 
whilst commendably vigilant for the interests 
and the character of England, to endeavor to 
follow out the Gospel rule of doing as they would 
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be done by,—a rule not less binding on nations 
than on individuals. 

But though we thus address those whose 
counsels direct the State, and with whom may 
rest the final decision for peace or for war, we 
are well aware that much depends upon the 
avoidance of all exasperated feeling on the part 
of the public at large, often too ready to encour- 
age a war at the first outbreak of difficulties ; 
and we greatly desire that a thoroughly pacific 
temper may be maintained and increase amongst 
us as a nation, and especially that it may be 
promoted by all those who profess to preach the 
Gospel of Peace. There may have been words 
as well as deeds on the part of the Government 
or the people of the United States, which have 
tried the temper and the patience both of our 
Statesmen, and of our fellow countrymen geuer- 
ally, but it is surely more truly dignified, as well 
as more truly Christian, to meet provocation with 
a calm reference to law than to exhibit a retalia- 
tory spirit. 

We would further suggest that after the vast 
sacrifices which England has made for the aboli- 
tion of the Slave trade and Slavery in our own 
possessions and by other countries, which has 
been an object so consistently promoted through 
life by the Statesmen whom we are now address- 
ing, it would be deeply humiliating if, by being 
involved in this war, our country should ulti- 
mately find itself in active co-operation with the 
South and Slavery against the North and Free- 
dom ; though in saying this we do not intend to 
express our approval, in all respects, of the 
course pursued by the North in reference to 
Slavery. 

We may perhaps be permitted to mention, as 
an additional reason for our strong advocacy of 
the preservation of peace with America, that as 
the principal Founders of two of its States, and 
many of the original settlers of other States, 
were our brethren in religious profession, be- 
tween whom and ourselves a cordial correspon- 
dence has been maintained for nearly two cen- 
turies, we have a special religious as well as 
national interest in the question. And though the 
Government of those States has long passed into 
less pacific hands, yet our brethren there still 
have a considerable influence on their State 
Legislatures, and their voice has often been 
heard with effect at Washington. We shall there- 
fore at ouce apprise our American Friends of 
the step which we have now taken, and shall 

urge them also to use their influence in further- 
ance of the cause of peace. 

May He who still ruleth in the earth, by his 
providence as well as by his grace, grant that 
the Wisdom which is from above, and which is 
pure, peaceable, gentle and easy to be intreated, 
may so prevail in the councils of the two Govern. 
ments, and in the hearts of the people, that the 
impending scourge of war may be averted trom 
the kindred nations on each side of the Atlantic, 
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and from the waters of that ocean which should 
unite rather than divide them! 


London, the 9th of Twelfth month, 1861. 


(Here follow the Signatures.) 





THE GREAT TOBACCO QUESTION. 


“ Smoking,” says Dr. Copland, “ weakens 


the digestive and assimilating functions; im- 
pairs the due elaboration of the chyle and of the 
blood ; and prevents a healthy nutrition of the 
several structures of the body. Hence result in 
young persons, an arrest of the growth of the 
body ; low stature; an insufficient and an un- 
healthy supply of blood; and weak bodily 
powers.” ‘ Smoking,” he adds, ‘generates 
thirst and vital depression; to remove these, 
the use of stimulating liquors is resorted to, and 
often carried to a most injurious extent. Thus, 
two of the most debasing habits and vices to 
which human nature can be degraded, are in- 
dulged in, to the shortening of life, and to the 
injury and ruin of posterity.” 

Mr. Solly says: ‘‘ So strongly do I feel its im- 
portance, that | believe if the habit of smoking 
in England advances as it has done during the 
last ten or twelve years, that the English charac- 
ter will lose that combination of energy and 
solidity which has hitherto distinguished it, and 
that England will sink in the scale of nations.” 

Mr. Higginbottom, of Nottingham, says,— 
‘‘ After fifty years of most extensive and varied 
practice in my profession, | have come to the 
decision, that smoking is a main cause of ruin- 
ing our young men, pauperising the working 
men, and rendering comparatively useless the best 
efforts of ministers of religion.” The proverbial 
drunkenness of our countrymen can only be 
arrested, by laying the axe at the root of its 
superinducing cause, the thirst-creating power 
of tobacco. ‘‘ Penury and crime,” says a medi- 
eal Temperance Reformer, “ are brought on by 
drinking, to supply moisture to the system, after 
it has been drained, by spitting away the 
nourishing saliva. Hence drunkenness in the 
masses.” 

Dr. Budgett’s essay is the most thorough- 
going condemnation of tobacco we have ever seen 
from the pen of a competent authority. He 
says, ‘‘ Tobacco is a poison, and a poison of a 
most virulent and terriblecharacter. I do not 
know of a more certain and destructive poison 
in the vegetable kingdom, and I believe that to 
take a drachm of nightshade, either in powder 
or infusion, would not be more fatal than the 
same portion of tobacco. 

The Lancet says :—‘ Let it be granted at once 
that there is such a thing as moderate smoking, 
and let it be admitted that we cannot accuse to- 
bacco of being guilty of the whole of Cullen’s 
‘Nosology,’ it still remains that there is a long 
catalogue of frightful penalties attached to its 


abuse. Let us briefly recapitulate—1. To smoke 
early in the day is excess. 2. As. people are 
generally constituted, to smoke more than one 
or two pipes of tobacco, or one or two cigars 
daily, is excess. 3. Youthful indulgence in 
smoking is excess. 4. There are physiological 
indications which, occurring in any individual 
case, are criteria of excess. We most earnestly 
desire to see the habit of smoking diminish, and 
we intreat the youth of this country to abandon 
it altogether. Let them give up a dubious 
pleasure for a certain good. Ten years hence 
we shall receive their thanks.” 





THE FISHERMAN’S CHILD. 


The little Ina lived with ber father in a cot- 
tage on the lonely beach. She was his only 
child, and her mother died when she was but an 
infant. All the tender recollections of love and 
care, linked in the minds of most children with 
the name of mother, with Ina belonged only to 
her father’s name. He had been to her nurse, 
father, mother, and even playmate; what won- 
der, then, if the little maiden’s heart belonged 
to him alone? When he was compelled to leave 
her, as he now frequently was, by the duties of 
his calling, her little mind was ever busy plan- 
ning some innocent device of love to please and 
surprise him on his return. At last she thought 
that she would decorate his favorite room in the 
hut with the mussels and other brilliant colored 
shells that were strewed about the beach. Full 
of her new project the active child was up with 
the earliest dawn, and day after day saw her 
climbing, regardless often of the dangers of the 
returning tide, amidst the rocks where her covet- 
ed treasures were hid. 

Ina’s first thought had been to give her father 
pleasure by this fresh proof of her love ; but, by 
degrees, her project itself, her pretty work grow- 
ing under her hands, the many pleasing adven- 
tures into which it led her, engrossed all her 
thoughts. The father frequently found her ab- 
sent on his return ; he missed many of her wont- 
ed endearments, and, besides, he trembled for 
the dangers into which he knew the thoughtless 
child frequently ran. 

One evening, then, when she returned with a 
glowing countenance and a basket full of new- 
found treasures to the cottage, he called her to 
him and kindly admiring her work, he added: 
“‘T have now a fresh proof to ask of your love.” 
“ What, father?” said the child, delighted at 
the thought of some new undertaking. ‘I wish 
you, Ina, to remain at home when I am compel- 
led to leave you.” ‘At home, father! Alone 
in this room with nothing todo! Must I look 
for no more shells? I find them now better 
every day, as I know more of the rocks and 
caves.’” The father fixed on her an eye of ten- 


der reproach, and said: “I have, then, asked 
This was 


too great a proof of my Ina’s love.” 
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more than enough; and amidst tears and kisses, 
she strove to obliterate the remembrance of that 
moment’s rebellion. The following morning he 
left her ; the sun shone with more than wonted 
brilliancy on the wet stones left by the receding 
tide ; she watched his little boat till it was but 
a speck on the water, then looked on the spark- 
ling strand, then on her unfinished work; and 
a sad feeling of discontent and listlessness be- 
gan to creep over her mind. “Surely,” said 
the child, “ it is very strange that my father 
should wish me to sit thus idle here. Oh! if he 
did but know the weariness of these long bours! 
these long, long hours !” she repeated to herself 
almost unconsg¢iously. ‘ It was but yesterday I 
found quite a new treasure amongst yonder rocks. 
I meant to have secured so much of it to-day ; 
and vow Lam shut up here alone, and I have 
nothing to do.” Here she recalled her father’s 
parting words: “ Have I asked too great a proof 
of my Lna’s affection?” ‘No, dearest father,” 
said she to herself, “ you shall see you cannot 
count too much upon the love of your child. 
How foolish was [ in thinking I bad nothing to 
do! lam obeying my beloved parent; 1 am 
showing him my love. Is not this a sweet and 
blessed task? Was it not for this I began col- 
lecting all my little treasures! Only I had 
grown so fond of them I had almost forgotten I 
was gathering them for him.’’ Then she thought 
of the sweet smile with which her father would 
reward her obedience on his return ; and though 
the day was long and lonely, it was not uncheer- 
ed by sweet moments of hope and love. 

At first, the times of her father’s absence were 
but short, for he led her gently in the path of 
obedience ; but soon a harder trial awaited her. 
His absence was prolonged day after day; the 
little maiden watched vainly aud wearily at the 
casement for his return. The want of his cheer- 
ing smile made the tedious hours of her confine- 
ment almost intolerable ; her little heart sicken- 
ed for very weariness, and she cried in the bit- 
terness of her soul: “If he shuts me out from 
everything else, in this lonely room, why, oh! 
why, does he not come himself to cheer his 
child’s sad heart?” Dark thoughts then came 
in, such as the sweet child had never before 
known ; she might at last have wholly doubted 
her father’s love—she might at last have felt 
quite forsaken ; but as she looked listlessly round 
the room her eye chanced to fall on one of the 
many contrivances arranged in past days by her 
fond parent for her comfort. The light of love 
once more shone in upon her. All the past 
came back upon her soul; memory recalled a 
thousand acts of tenderness long forgotten. 
Though the present was dark, the little Ina lived 
a few rapturous moments in the bright light 
of the past. The future soon caught its bright- 
ness. ‘ How could I,” said she, “ distrust his 
love? He will soon return ; and then I shall 
love him with a tenfold energy. Her hopes 
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were not disappointed ; nor had she now many 
days to wait. But how joyful was her surprise 
when she found that her father had been him- 
self engaged in seeking for her, on a distant 
shore, shells far more brilliant than she could 
have discovered amidst her native rocks! How 
rewarded she felt when he himself traced the 
pattern and aided her in her work! Then, 


satisfied with her simple obedience, he explained 
the perils from which it had rescued her; and 
the little Ina learned to rejoice in a sacrifice of 
love.— Dying and Suffering. 


THE METHODISTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The California Advocate thus reviews the 
field of Methodism in the Golden State :— 

“It is now twelve years since the advent of 
the ministers of the M. E. Church in California. 
The g ld of our rivers and mountains was the 
tempting and attracting occasion of the rush of 
people to this shore from every State of the At- 
lantic, and from every nation on the globe. Pos- 
sessed of one idea, and seized of ove passion, 
the sudden acquisition of wealth, they were, 
with rare exceptions, indisposed to religious 
concerns. Such a field of labor and such a 
population never before challenged the faith and 
endeavor of the ministers of the Lord Jesus. 
To gain a fortune in the shortest time, and by 
any available means, and then return to home 
and friends in the East, were the aims of the 
best men who came to California at an early day. 
What could God’s servants dowith such a popula- 
tion, in attempting to plant among them the in- 
stitutions of Christianity? But the > effort must be 
made, and the issue left with the Lord of the 
vineyard. Qur pioneers came in 1849, two in 
number, without membership, without churches 
or parsonages, or organization of any kind. 
Twelve years are gone by, and we have a minis- 
terial force, travelling and local, of 179, a mem- 
bership of between 4000 and 5000, 79 church 
edifices, and several in course of coustruction, 
53 parsonages, many of them comfortably 
furnished, 96 Sunday schools, and all the 
machinery of our organization is in operation 
throughout our bounds. ‘These years have been 
spent in planting and nurturing the churches. 
And yet this two-fold labor is but fairly com- 
menced. 


THE BIBLE. 


In many cases the Bible is given into the 
hands of men who are triflers or scoffers; but a 
change comes over them. Trouble afflicts them. 
They go to the Bible. The spirit makes the 
truths effectual. How many such cases. You 
remember the soldier in the Crimean war, who, 
in the presence of the colporteur, lighted his 
pipe with a leaf of his Testament, that he had 
just given him. Sadly the good man turned 
away. About a year after, this same colporteur 
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entered aninn in a far distant region. The|centrating vessels of war, in anticipation of im- 
parents were in great vw nee the death of} mediate hostilities, furnish a striking illustra. 
this soldier son. “ But,” said the mother, 


ae : tion of the evil tend f the E a ; 
“he died in peace through the influence of a a erat ee toa ee at ie vo 
little book he brought from the Crimean war.” | °™ of keeping up large war establishments in 
On producing it, it was the very book he had|time of peace. The late Lord Aberdeen, Prime 
given to that young man. There was the leaf| Minister of England previous to the recent 


gone. There was written the day and the place] Crimean war, held just sentiments on this point. 


it was given, with these remarkable words :} oe ‘ ; 
“First despised, abused—then read, believed, I a disposed, said he, “ to dissent from that 
maxim which has been so generally received, 


and I have found salvation.” —Bible Society Re 
that is, If you wish for peace, you must prepare 


cord, 

for war. Such a maxim may have applied to 
the nations of antiquity, but in the state of 
society in which we live, I say that so far from 
this being any security for peace, it is directly 
the contrary, and tends at once to war; for it is 
natural that men having adopted means they 
think sufficient to any end, should desire to put 
their efficiency to the test.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO, 18, 1862. 


MEMORIAL OF ENGLISH FRIENDS TO THE 
British GOVERNMENT.—Although we may 
hope that the occasion which called forth a 
prompt and earnest Christian appeal from our 
English Friends, to their government, for the 
adoption of pacific measures to settle the recent 
difficulty between Great Britain and the United 
States, no longer exists, we think our readers 
will peruse with interest the memorial presented 
last month to Viscount Palmerston and Earl 
Russell, and we therefore give it a place in our 
columns. This course on the part of Friends in 
England was nothing more than we would ex- 
pect from them, and it is in remarkable contrast 
with the general excitement—we may almost 
call it madness—raised in that country by an 
act of an American naval officer, which in no 
wise conflicted with the practice, long exercised 
and claimed asa right by the British Govern- 
ment, of searching American merchant vessels 
and taking from them, summarily, persons sup- 
posed to owe allegiance to Great Britain. Having 
never formally relinquished this claim, it is not 
easy to perceive any consistency in that Govern- 
ment threatening and preparing to wage war 
against the United States for the exercise of a 
similar claim in a single instance, by one of their 
officers, on an English vessel. So long, how- 


While we rejoice in the hope that, for the 
present, the pretext for an attack upon the 
United States by Great Britain has been removed 
by the just and conciliatory action of our Gov- 
ernment, we cannot do otherwise than fear the 
probability of future difficulties arising from the 
unfriendly and even bitter feelings which have 
latterly been engendered in the two nations, and 
are unhappily substituted for the mutual regard 
that had long existed. We know that among 
a large class in England feelings of .sincere 
friendship are cherished towards the people of 
this country, and especially towards those of the 
Free States, but it is sorrowfully evident from 
the course of the British Government since the 
Southern rebellion, and from the tone of most of 
the leading British newspapers and the general 
manifestation of sympathy with the slaveholders 
by the aristocracy, which is the ruling class in 
Great Britain ,that the desire to procure American 
cotton and tobacco, and to see this great Repub- 
lic torn asunder, triumphs in the English nation 
generally, over every other feeling and consid- 
eration. The natural result in this country will 
be a disposition to retaliate, and thus great dan- 
ever, as nations persist in upholding their present [ger of irritation and collision will constantly 
military system of deciding difficulties which arise | exist. To avert deplorable consequences, we 
between them, instead of settling their disputes | should look to the faithful and united action of 
by recourse to international laws founded on|the religious portion of both communities. Let 
Christian principles, we must expect to see force | those who profess to be members of the Church 
taking the place of justice, and the strong tyran-| of Christ, the Prince of Peace, put forth every 
nizing over the weak. effort in their power, both privately and pub- 
The eagerness and haste of the British Gov-|licly, to allay animosities and to induce their 
ernment in sending troops to Canada, and con-| respective Governments to adopt measures of an 
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amicable character fur the settlement of all diffi- 
culties that may arise. So far as the Society of 
Friends, collectively, is concerned, let the several 
Meetings for Sufferings in this country, follow 
the example of their English brethren in prompt- 
ly raising a voice in favor of peace, should its 
continuance be again in danger. Other religious 
bodies in England have also acted with a 
promptness which may well be imitated by their 
fellow-professors in the United States. The pub- 
lic papers inform that “ It was announced from | 
the pulpits of a large number of churches and | 
chapels of London, that on the 12th ult., being | 
the day on which the message of the British | 
Government to that of the United States was 


expected to arrive at its destination, an aggre- 
gate meeting of Christians of all denominations 
would be held in Exeter Hall, to beseech AI- 
mighty God in his providence to guide the 
counsels of the two Governments, and preserve | 


» | 
| 


to both countries the priceless blessings of peace. 
Other movements of a religious character have 


i 


Among the public efforts | 


also been made in various parts of Great Britain, 
with similar objects. 
of individuals occupying prominent positions, | 
the eloquent pleadings of our friend John Bright | 
in favor of peaceful relations between Great | 
Britain and the United States are particularly 
gratifying. His nature of 
the Federal Government and of the character | 


clear views of the 


of the great rebellion, strongly contrast with , 


; a ; i. 
sion exhibited on these points by English states- | 


the extraordinary ignvrance and misapprehen- 


men geuerally. 


} 


Since the above was written, a letter from a} 


i 
friend informs us that the memorial of our Eng- | 


lish Friends has been laid before President | 
Lincoln by a Committee of Baltimore Meeting 
for Sufferings. He received the Committae cor- 


dially, and subsequently wrote a letter to them, 
acknowledging the pleasure the receipt of the 


memorial gave him, and that he gratefully ap- 
preciated its prompt and generous suggestions in 
the interests of peace and humanity. 
— 
EMANCIPATION.—We record the following 
petition, with the names of those who united in | 
preparing it, as an encouraging sign of the times. 


CIRCULAR. 


The undersigned having prepared with care 
and after mature deliberation, the accompanying 
petition on the subject of “ Emancipation,” re- 


| James McKaye, 
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commend it to the public for general adoption 
and circulation. Qopies may be obtained from 
either of the subscribers. 

New York, December, 1861. 
W.C. Bryant, Andrew W. Morgan, 
Wm. Curtis Noyes, Andrew Bowdoin, 
H. A. Hartt, M. D., James Higgins, 
J. W. Edmonds, Geo. B. Cheever, D. D., 
John T. Wilson, 
8.8. Jocelyn, 
J. R. W. Sloane, 
Theodore Tilton, 
Dexter Fairbank, 
Jas. Freeland, 
Samuel Wilde, 


Oliver Johnson, 
Wm. Goodell, 

J. E. Ambrose, 
Samuel R. Davis, 
Edward Gilbert, 
Nathan Brown, 
Mansfield French, Charles Gould, 
Kdgar Ketchum, Alexander Wilder, 

Wm. C. Russell. 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND TO CON- 
GRESS. 


The People of the United States represent: 

That they recognize as lying at the very 
foundation of our government, on which has 
been erected the fabric of our free institutions, 
the solemn and undying truth, that by nature 
all men are endowed with an inalienable right 
to liberty. 

That, so far as this great truth has been in 
any respect departed from, by any of our people. 


‘or by any course of events, the tuleration of 


such departure has been caused by an over- 
shadowing attachment to the Union, and by 
conscientious fidelity to those with whom we 
had voluntarily united in forming a great ex- 
ample of free government. 

That such departure—whether willing or un- 
willing, whether excusable or censurable—has 
nevertheless given birth to a mighty power in 
our midst—a power which has consigned 4,000,- 
000 of our people to slavery and arrayed 6,000,- 
000 in rebellion against the very existence of 
our government: which, for three quarters of a 
century has disturbed the peace and harmony of 
the nation, and which has now armed nearly 


' half a million of people against that Union which 


has been hitherto so dear to the lovers of free- 
dom througheut the world. 

That by the very act of the Slave power it- 
self, we have, all of us, been released from every 
obligation to tolerate any longer its existence 
ameng us. 

That we are admonished—and day by day, 
the conviction is gathering strength among us— 
that uo harmony can be restored to the nation, 
no peace brought back to the people, no per- 
petuity secured to our Union, no permanency 
established for our government, no hope elicited 
for the continuance of our freedom, until slavery 


| shall be wiped out of the land utterly and forever. 


Therefore, we who now address you, as co- 
heirs with you in the inheritance of freedom, 
and as free men of America, most earnestly 
urge, upon the President, and upon Congress— 
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That, amid the varied events which are con- 
stantly occurring, and which will more and more 
occur, during the momentous struggle in which 
we are engaged, such measures may be adopted 
as will ensure emancipation to all the people 
throughout the whole land, and thus complete 
the work which the Revolution began. 





Epist Le, [766.—A Friend has sent us the fol- 
lowing brief Epistle, and desires its publication in 
the Review, as containing advice appropriate to 
the present times. It was issued during the agita- 
tion which prevailed in this country, in the 
period between the French and Indian war, and 
that of the Revolution. 


“From the Meeting for Sufferings held in 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
the 20th day of the Second month, 1766. 

To Friends of the several meetings belonging to 
the Yearly Meeting for said Provinces. 

Dear friends —We fervently caution and ex: 
hort that in these trying times, when the minds 
of people are so much perplexed, and agitated 
with the difficulties that now prevail in this 
once peaceful land, we may not forget to act 
consistently with the purity and meekness of 
our Christian profession; becoming the fol- 
lowers of our peaceable Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and the practice and advice of faithful Friends 
in all times of trial and difficulty ; particularly 
of our honorable and faithful Elder, George Fox, 
who in an Epistle to Friends, in the year 1635, 
thus expresseth himself :— 

‘Whatever bustlings and troubles,tumult and 
outrages, quarrels and strifes, arise in the world, 
keep out of them all, concern not yourselves 
with them; but keep in the Lord’s power and 
peaceable truth, that is over all such things; 
in which power ye seek the good and peace of 
all men. Live in the love which God hath shed 
abroad in your hearts, through Jesus Christ ; in 
which love nothing is able to separate you from 


God and Christ.’ ” 


————-—<9 > ——__— 


Correction.—In the first column of page 
296, in our last number, it was stated that a 
Committee reported in 1801 the rule which had 
been quoted. The report was made in 1800, and 
referred to the next Yearly Meeting, 1801, which 
adopted it. 





MarrieD, at Friends’ Meeting, Raysville, Ind., on 
the 28th of 8th mo. last, Wm. A., son of Benjamin 
and Rhoda Fulghum, of Richmond, and Harriet, 
daughter of Caleb and Mary White, (both deceased.) 
, at Friends’ Meeting, Richsquare, Ind., on 
the 24th of 10th mo. last, Jozn Ginsert, Jr., to SaRan 
Morris, both of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 





Dizp, on the 29th of 11th month, Guuietma, wife of 
Eleazar Hiatt, aged 76 years and 11 months; amuch 
esteemed elder and member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
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ing of Friends, Wayne Co., Indiana. This dear 
friend had from early life evinced a meek and 
quiet disposition, but she was a firm supporter of 
our Christian doctrines and testimonies, and careful 
to instil into the minds of others the precepts of our 
blessed Saviour. Through a lingering illness of 
a painful character, she still maintained a quiet, 
patient frame of mind; prayer seemed to be the 
clothing of her spirit; she expressed to those 
around her that at times through the whole course 
of her life she had experienced the good presence of 
her Saviour to be with her, and now, while 
passing through the “ dark valley and shadow of 
death,’’ the same gracious arm was underneath for 
support. Much good counsel she imparted to her 
friends, advising them to seek first of all the kingdom 
of Heaven, expressing that it was all through mercy, 
the unbounded mercy of her Redeemer, not through 
any merit of her own, that she had a humble hope of 
acceptance with Him. Amongst her papers, the fol- 
lowing was found, apparently written a few days pre- 
vious to her last illness: ‘‘ But Oh! should it be thy 
will that my path should be through the deep waters 
of bodily or mental conflict, condescend to assist me, 
to fulfil in my experienc~ the blessed language, ‘ my 
grace is sufficient for thee,’ and prepare me for an 
admittance in thy own good time into Thy courts 
above.”’ Her friends have the consoling belief, that 
this breathing aspiration was fulfilled. 


Diep, 4th mo. 26th, 1861, Mary Ann Wooparp, 
wife of Thos. C. Woodard, of Ogden, Indiana, in the 
37th year of her age. She was a member of New- 
garden Monthly Meetingof Friends, Indiana, to which 
Society she was warmly attached. Though her ill- 
ness was very painful, she was favored to endure it 
with the meekness and patience ofa Christian. At 
one time during extreme pain she remarked: ‘‘My 
suffering is very great; but, were it the will of my 
heavenly Father, I would willingly endure a thou- 
sand times as much, for an entrance into that glorious 
kingdom ;’’ evincing that she had had a sweet fore- 
taste of pure joys. She manifested an earnest desire 
for the spiritual welfare of all people, and espec- 
ially for her children; often gathering them into a 
quiet circle, when she would instruct them in the 
Bible or other good and interesting books. Although 
her family and friends deeply feel their loss, they 
have the censoling evidence that she is numbered 
with those who are blessed to dwell forever in the 
happy presence of their gracious Redeemer, in 
that ‘‘ House not made by hands, eternal in the 
heavens.”’ 


, on the 29th of 9th mo., 1861, in Hamilton 
Co., Ind., at his son Joseph Mendenhall’s, JonaTHAN 
MENDENHALL. a member of Greenwood Monthly Meet- 
ing, in his 80th year. 

—, at the same place on the 17th of 12th mo., 
1861, Ayn MENDENHALL, widow of the above friend in 
the 75th year of he: age. These dear friends lived toge- 
ther over 57 years, and raised a family of 13 children, 
and saw them settled in life, not losing one child. 
They were parted but a short time, and we are 
comforted in believing that our loss is their eternal 
gain. 





———___—_ --+—~e- 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Semi-Annual Examination of the Students will 
begin on Second-day, the 27th inst. The Term will 
close on the 29th. The Summer Term will begin on 
Fourth-day, 2d mo. 19th. Applications for admis- 
sion may be made to JosepH Ports, Agent, at the 
Office, No. 109 N. 10th St., or to 

Cuaries YARNALL, Sec. of the Board, 
‘1st mo. 4th. No. 126 South 12th St. 
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PROPER PREPARATION. 


Study to be quiet and mind thy own business, 
is one useful, necessary direction to all who 
would thrive at home; there is an active ene- 
my, who seeks to draw out the mind after other 
people’s business, to the neglect of our own ; 
whereby hurt and loss attend, and the feet of 
the mind are gadding from house to house, and 
abide not within our own doors; the domestic 
affairs of the soul are neglected, the house gets 
unclean and confused; and when the Holy 
Head of the family and Husband of the soul 
comes, he finds things unmeet for his reception, 
and refuses to take up his residence. Here 
some bemoan his absence, which is wholly owing 
to their want of care in having all things clean 
and in order, and being at home to receive him 
when he comes. It isa common consequence of 
wandering much from home, to hear many re- 
ports, whereby the mind feeds on wind ; this is 
also ruinous and destructive. It was not upon 
the mountains, or afar off, that the manna de- 
scended for Israel, but even about their tents ; 
and the celestial bread which hath been the 
staff of life to the living of all generations, is in 
our own houses; the vein of fine gold runs in 
our hearts; there let us dig, and patiently bear 
the refiner’s hand. 

Blessed is that servant who is found thus 
abiding and waiting at home: when his Master 
comes, be will accept him and make him ruler 
in his stead. Here stands the ability to be 
rightly useful in the cause of truth, whether in 
the church or in our own families —~S. Fother- 
gil. 

ccmejiililiiameitias 


AGRICULTURE IN VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


Our readers will be surprised to learn that an 
island off the bleak and barren coast of British 
America, lashed by the fierce waves of the Pa- 
cific, and exposed to the keen northern blasts, 
should be almost an agricultural Eden. Onlya 
few years have now elapsed since the first at- 
tempts towards the developing of the agricultu- 
ral resources of Vancouver's, yet during the past 
season products belonging to warmer climes have 
been grown in abundance. On the 3d of Octo- 
ber, the first agricultural exhibition of the island 
took place at Victoria. There were numerous 
varieties of pears, apples, plums, and even 
peaches to beseen. Turnips, cabbages, pumpkins, 
potatoes, onions, and other vegetables crowded 
the tables in abundance. The red and white 
Shaw potatoes exhibited were equal, in the 
opinion of the judges, to those produced in any 
part of the world. Carrots, cabbages, and pump- 
kins, from the Governor’s garden, obtained prizes. 
The apples were superior to those raised in Cali- 
fornia or Oregon. Grapes, tomatoes, peaches, 
nectarines, and Indian corn were also to be seen. 
Under the head of animals, sheep and swine from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company were on exhibition. 
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Yearling ewes and rams of the pure Southdown 
breed, milch cows, a bull of the Sussex breed, 
and numerous other varieties of stock, contributed 
to the interest of the occasion. 
sansnstitasaiillibihennaating 
From The Saturday Review [London.] 
FREE LABOR IN THE WEST INDIES.* 


The experiment, unique of its kind, of strip- 
ping our West Indian colonies, first of slavery, 
thenof monopoly, and substituting free labor and 
free trade, might have been expected still to ex- 
cite deep interest in England, and to be watched 
with sedulous care. As men of business, we 
ougbt to have seen to the effect of our expendi- 
ture of twenty millions. As friends of freedom 
and of the African race, we ought to have asked 
whether what we had done was turning out ill 
or well. But the fact is, that for many years 
no British traveller—for Mr. Trollope is scarcely 
an exception, considering the shortness of his 
stay—has thought it worth while to visit those 
islands, and tell his countrymen, from actual in- 
quiry on the spot, what has come of that great 
experiment. Meanwhile, however, the Amert- 
caus have paid this matter some of the attention 
it so well deserves. Twice have highly intelli- 
gent travellers from that country visited the 
British West Indies fur the purpose of thor- 
oughly investigating how things really stand. 
And it must be satisfactory to us to find that 
both Mr. Bigelow in 1850, and Mr. Sewell ten 
years later, after’a diligent and candid examina- 
tion, came to the same conclusion ; namely, 
that the calamities which befel the islands in 
1847 and the next few years, wefe mainly pro- 
duced by causes independent of emancipation ; 
especially by the lack of capital, by absenteeism, 
“which more than aught else has cursed these 
islands,” by the frightful abuses engendered 
during centuries of slavery and monopoly com- 
bined, and by the sudden loss of that monopoly. 
They both come to the conclusion that, although 
lubor has been and is deficient, it has not been 
the deficiency of labor, but those other causes, 
that for a time wrought such ruin. And fur- 
ther, they tell us that the ground having been 
cleared by those calamities, as in Ireland by the 
famine, the West Indies are now making aston- 
ishing progress in wealth and prosperity, while 
the negro under freedomis “rising farabove his 
condition when a slave.” 

Such are the conclusions at which these gen- 
ilemen have independently arrived, and for 
which, we must say, they furnish a large mass 
of evidence. But although Mr. Sewell declares 
that he “came to the West Indies imbued with 
the American idea that African freedom had 
been a curse to every branch of agricultural 
and commercial industry,” we still might doubt 





* Free Labor in the West Indies. By W. G. Sewell. 


New York: Harper. 
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whether some anti-slavery bias had not caused | lost to the estates himself, but acted asa pioneer 
him to “leave them overwhelmed with the very | for others, All writers on the West Indies de. 
opposite conviction,” were it not that the official | plore this insane system, to which the lack of 
statistics in our Parliamentary Blue-books give | laborers has in a great degree been owing; but 
irrefragable demonstration that his picture is| the fact is that the planters bad some excuse 















not over-colored. Those, for example, who 
imagine that our West Indies are in a state of 
ruin, inhabited by ahorde of half-savage Quash- 
ees, “up to the ears in pumpkin,” as Mr. 
Carlyle was pleased to describe them, will be 
surprised to learn that, in the four years ending 
with 1857, the exports and imports of these 
small islands were valued at £370,000,000, and 
have greatly increased since ; while in that year 
their total trade was worth nearly eleven mil- 
lions, the value of their sugar alone amounting 
to no less than £5,618,000. This fact might, a 
prior’, have seemed incredible, considering the 
powerful competition of Cuba, which enjoys a 
still better climate, and a boundless supply of 
slaves, fed by the slave-trade, to the amount of 
between thirty and forty thousand laborers. Nor 
yet could it have been supposed beforehand that, 
ynder that powerful competition, and with 
slavery and monopoly swept away, the fourteen 
West Indian Islands—leaving out Jamaica, 
where exceptional causes have been at work— 
would actually export more sugar now than in 
those good old days. Such, however, is the fact. 
And if we add the two exceptional islands, Ja- 
maica and Mauritius, we find the stil] more 
amazing result, that all our sugar islands togeth- 
er, West and Kast, so far from producing less 
sugar than in the days of slavery, actually pro- 
duce upwards of 4,000,000 ewt. now, against 
but 3,000,000 cwt. in the days of forced labor 
and differential duties. 

No doubt the immigrants from India and else- 
where have helped to bring about this result. 
In Mauritius, above all, and in Trinidad and 
Guiana among the West Indies, the immigration 
has been highly beneficial. In Jamaica it has 
been so scandalously mismanaged (every thing 
always is and was scandalously mismanaged in 
Jamaica,) that a quarter of a million was laid 
out, and the island oppressed with taxation, with 
scarcely any result. But the present production 
of sugar has been mainly due to the native ne- 
groes; and Mr. Sewell demonstrates that, but 
for the folly of the agents by whom most of the 
estates have been mismanaged, a far larger sup- 
ply of such labor would have been at hand. The 
System pursued has almost universally been that 
of seeking to force the negro to work below 
market rate of wages, by threatening to turn 
him out of his cottage and allotment if he re- 
fused. In many thousands of cases these threats 
were at last executed, with the obvious and in- 
evitable consequence, that the negro, driven 
from his home on the plantation, to which he 
generally had an almost catlike affection, settled 
elsewhere, and having built his cottage, and 
brought waste land into tillage, was not only 











ce 





for it in their utter want of capital for the pay- 
ment of wages incash. With all this, however, 
the labor force, at least in Jamaica, is strangely 
frittered away. Three men will be set to watch 
one herd of cattle. And the hoe being still in 
use instead of the horse-plough, fifteen men are 
wasted where one would suffice with the aid of 
the latterimplement. But, after all, Mr. Sewell 
states “ most unequivocally,” that, “ after dili- 
gent inquiry, 1 have been unable to discover a 
single property abandoned from want of labor 
alone.” Where a great difficulty in procuring 
it has arisen, it has almost invariably been owing 
to the want of capital for the regular payment 
of wages. On the roads, and in the copper 
mines, where five men are needed fifteen will 
apply, and they will work eight hours a day for 
six days in the week through the year. The 
question whether labor is deficient or not is 
vehemently debated even in Jamaica itself ; but 
the clue to the mystery was given in a few words 
by one of the mining negroes, who was asked 
by Mr. Sewell why he liked such severe toil 
underground better than the easy work on the 
estates. ‘‘ Massa,” was his reply, ‘ Buckra 
don’t pay.” 
(To be concluded.) 


——_—__ + sen 


THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 


It is well known that the inferior planets, Mer- 
cury and Venus, occasionally pass directly be- 
tween the earth and sun, on which occasion they 
are seen as round black spots traversing the 
solar disc. This phenomenon is known among 
astronomers as a transit of the planet. With 
Mercury these occurrences are separated by in- 
tervals of seven and thirteen years, while with 
Venus the intervals of time between such pas- 
sages are eight and one hundred and five years 
and upwards. The last transit of Venus across 
the solar dise occurred in 1769, and another 
will tuke place in 1874, the interval being one 
hundred and five years. ‘The transits of the 
latter planet are of the highest astronomical im- 
portance, furnishing, as they do, the best means 
of determining. the solar parallax, whereby the 
exact distance of the earth from the sun is de- 
termined. The sun’s parallax is the most im- 
portant element in the whole solar system, being 
used in every calculation which extends to any 
of the cosmical bodies. 

The transits of Mercury likewise furnish a 
means of estimating the solar parallax, but only 
approximately. Their frequent occurrence takes 
from them the novelty which attaches to 
phenomena of rare occurrence ; nevertheless, 
they are always carefully observed by astrono- 
mers. 
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The transit of Mercury, which took place on; brief and grand, they died out literally. Their 
the 11th of November last, was regarded by as-| resources were exhausted. “I can,’ said the 
tronomers with unusual interest. M. Le Verrier, \late editor of the Zimes to Moore, “ find any 
the celebrated astronomer, whose name is mem-| number of men of genius to write for me, but 
orably associated with the discovery of the| very seldom one man of common sense.” Nearly 
planet Neptune, has lately been engaged in some | all successful editors have been men of this de- 
very elaborate researches on the movements|scription. A good editor seldom writes for his 


of Mercury, and among his results is the pro- 
duction of a new set of tables for the planets, 
and a decisive test of the accuracy of these 
new tables would be afforded by the transit of 
the planet on the !1th of November. The 
anxious solicitude with which the great astrono- 
mer awaited the event, we happen to know from 
a letter of his to an American astronomer, 
written only a week prior to the occurrence, 
wherein he referred to the transit and the dis- 
crepancy of three minutes, in the time of the 
beginning of the transit, between his new tables 
and the old tables of the planet, his tables mak- 
ing the time three minutes later. 

The Comptes Rendus, for the 25th of Novem- 
ber, has reached this country, and we have the 
results. On the day of the transit, Le Verrier 
and his associates stationed themselves at the 
various telescopes of the Imperial Observatory 
at Paris, to observe the transit, but, unfortunate- 
ly, clouds interfered and prevented their wit- 
nessing the phenomenon. To provide against 
this contingency, astronomers had been des- 
patched to remote parts of France to observe the 
transit, and it appears that they were similarly 
disappointed. In Italy and Germany, however, 
the sky was propitious, and the transit well ob- 
served. On making a proper reduction of the 
Italian and German observations to the Imperial 
Observatory, and taking an arithmetical mean of 
them, it was found that the tables of Le Verrier 
differed from the mean by only one second in the 
time of the beginning of the transit, and that 
the old tables of the planet were in error nearly 
three minutes. 

Thus the movements of a planet, so much re- 
garded by the ancient Egyptians, the astronomi- 
cal Hindoos, and actually worshipped by the 
Asedites in Western Arabia, become, after 
twenty-five centuries’ observation and study, 
completely known, and capable of the most ex- 
act calculation. By this great achievement has 
this highly gifted and already renowned astrono- 
mer become entitled to new homage and grati- 
tude from the intellectual world.—Boston 
Courier. 

A GOOD EDITOR. 

A good editor, a competent newspaper con- 
ductor, is like a general or poet—born, not made. 
Exercise and experience give facility, but the 

ualification is innate, or it is never manifested. 
On the London daily papers, all the great his- 
torians, novelists, poets, essayists, and writers, 
have been tried, and nearly all have failed. We 
might say all; for after a display of brilliancy, 


paper ; he reads, judges, selects, dictates, directs, 
alters, and combines; and to do this well, he 
has but little time for composition. To write 


for a paper is one thing—to edit a paper, another. 


eG Hee 
THE ADOPTED BIRDS. 
BY JOHN TODD. 


‘“‘ Switch, switch,” went the scythes, as the 
men, early in the morning, were mowing the tall 
grass. Round the field they went, not minding 
the grasshoppers that leaped in terror, or the 
meadow-mice that scampered in the thickest grass. 
By and by the owner of the field came to them, 
when one of the men pointed to a little stick 
which he had stuck in the ground, and said with 
a laugh, ‘‘ We cut all before us.” 

‘“‘ No harm, I hope.” 

“ Nothing of consequence. But see!” 

The gentleman went to the stick, and there 
found a poor meadow-lark, with her head cut off 
by the scythe! She was on her nest keeping 
her little young birds warm, and thus the scythe 
took her life. Faithful mother ! 

The gentleman took up the nest, containing 
four very small featherless birds. What to do 
with them he knew not. So he carried them 
home, and on his way recollected that near his 
house was a faithful old robin, which had made 
her nest in the cherry tree, and also that she had 
just begun to set. 

On reaching the tree, there the robin was, to 
be sure, and he well kuew that she must have 
her own way. So he watched her. In a few 
hours she flew off to get her food. The moment 
she was out of sight, the gentleman climbed up 
and took out the four little blue robin eggs and 
put the four little larks in their place. Again 
he took his place to watch. 

In a short time the Robin came flying back 
to her nest. She went straight to it, and was 
just going to hop into it, when she looked in. 
She raised her wings aud stood in utter amaze- 
ment. A few moments ago she had left eggs, 
and now they were birds! She stood and 
looked, turning her head one way and then the 
other, and seeming to scan them very closely. 
After her amazement had gone past she flew off, 
and in a few moments came back with the male 
robin. Then they both poised themselves, one 
on each side of the nest, and looked in most 
earnestly, with raised wings. Sure enough, it 
was even so! They were birds, and not eggs! 
Then they began to chatter, as if talking the 
matter over, and explaining the state of things. 
How they looked and peered in, and talked! 
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After a while they flew off in great haste. The 


gentleman feared it was now all over with the | 
little orphans. Butno! Ina very few minutes 
they both returned, each bringing a worm, with 
which they began to feed them! They had 
adopted them, and from that hour they took 
care of them and raised them. 

Does God take care of birds? Yes. And he! 
has promised to take care of his people and their | 
little orphan children, as birds take care of their 
young.—S. S. Times. 

: . 


POPULATION OF THE BRITISH PRUVINCES IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

The Montreal Journal of Education states the 
following as the population of these Provinces, 
excepting that of the County of Saguenay, in 
Canada East, which is estimated at between 
3000 and 4000. 

Canada West, (census 1861,) 


1,395,222 
Canada East, ( “ 1861,) 


1,103,666 
2,498,888 
250,000 
330,857 
122,638 
Total 3,202,383 

The whole of these provinces do not contain a 
population equal to the State of New York. 

A MONARCH OF THE FOREST. 

The London Builder describes an Oak tree 
growing near the village of Erwood, Hereford- 
shire, lately bought for 20/., nearly $100, and | 
felled for timber,—consisting of an enormous | 
trunk and three monstrous branches, each having | 
smaller branches as large as an ordinary tree, | 
and measuring as fullows :— 


New Brunswick, (census 1861,) 
Nova Scotia, ( “ 1861,) 
New Foundland, ( 1857,) 


“ce 


The trunk, . 
First branch and its 
Second do. 
Third do. 


‘branches, . 
do. 
do. 


Total, 
The trunk, when standing, measured near the 
ground, 50 feet 9 inches in circumference. It 
is perfectly sound in every part, and the quality | 
is first rate. As will be seen from the number |} 
of solid feet, it is equal to from 10 to 12 of the! 
largest Oaks found now-a-days.— The Country | 
Gentleman. : 
me 
“ KIND WORDS CAN NEVER DIE.” 
Hath thy spirit e’er bowed ’neath the cold hand of 
sorrow, | 
And withered and pined with a one wasting grief, 
Till hope ceased to promise a brighter to-morrow, | 
And time brought no solace, and tears no relief? 
Dost thou know what it is to be heart-sick and 
weary, 
Thy feelings unshared, and thy sorrows unknown, 
Silently walking this wilderness dreary, 
In crowds or in solitude ever alone ? 
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And when deepest thy solitude, darkest thy night, 
Oh! hast thou ne’er felt, in the depths of thy 
heart, 
The bright ray of sunshine like heaven’s own light, 
Which one word of kindness can sometimes im- 
part ? 
Then remember, while raising thy sorrow-bewed 
head, 
To hail its soft beaming, how many like thee 
Weep over the grave of a happiness dead, 
To whom tay word of kindness as precious may 
be. 


The feeling may presently pass from thy mind, 
And the word be forgotten as soon as ’tis spoken; 
Yet remember the comfort some lone heart may find 
In that one gentle thought, and withhold not its 
token. 


That kind word, oh! speak it before thou depart, 
And doubt not, though fortune your pathways may 
sever, 
That word is deep written in one lonely heart, 
And its blessing shall find thee, and be with thee 
ever. J. W. 
——_—.9 2 - 
HYMN. 
Come, heavenly Spirit, come ! 
Kind Father of the poor ; 
The Giver and the Gift, 
Enter my lowly door! 
Be guest within my heart, 
Nor ever hence depart. 


Thou, the Eternal Truth ! 
Into dark hearts steal in; 
True Light, give light to souls 
Sunk in the night of sin. 
True Strength, put forth Thy power 
For us in evil hour! 


Ours is a world of wiles, 

Of beauteous vanities ; 
Come, and in us destroy 

Its fair impurities ; 
Lest, by its tempting arts, 
From Thee it steals our hearts ! 


Unveil Thy glorious self 
To us, O holy One, 

That Thou into our hearts 
May shine Thyself alone! 

Saved from earth’s vanities, 

To Thee we long to rise. 


Renew us, holy One! 
Oh, purge us in Thy fire; 
Refine us, heavenly flame, 
Consume each low desire ; 
Prepare us as a sacrifice 
Well-pleasing in Thine eyes. 
Far from Thee we have lived, 
Exiles from home and Thee; 
Oh, bring us back in love, 
End our captivity. 
Be Thou the way we wend, 
Be Thou that way’s blest end ! 


————_-~~08—-_______ 


AFTER THE STORM. 


All night in the pauses of sleep I heard 
The moan of the snow-wind and the sea, 
Like the wail of Thy sorrowing children, oh, God ! 
Who cry unto Thee. 


But in beauty and silence the morning broke, 
O’erflowing creation the glad light streamed ; 
And earth stood shining and white as the souls 
Of the blessed redeemed, 
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Oh, glorious marvel in darkness wrought! 
With smiles of promise the blue sky bent, 
As if to whisper to all who mourn, 
Love’s hidden intent. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball, 


Sancta 
SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Forzien InTeLLicencr.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 30th ult. Although the action of our 
government was not then known, the general tone of 
the press is milder, and indicates that the public 
utterances in favor of peace of such men as Cobden, 
Bright, George Thompson, Baptist Noel, and some 
others, better informed on American affairs gener- 
ally than the body of their countrymen, and their 
clearer statements of the case of this country as 
against England, were producing an effect on the 
minds of the people. The general feeling of regret 
for the death of Prince Albert, and of sympathy with 
the Queen, under her bereavement, had also appa- 
rently had some influence in inducing kinder senti- 
ments. Much anxiety was felt for the expected 
news from America. 

Deputations from religious denominations, in- 
cluding the Congregational Union, the Baptist Union 
and the Baptist Board, had an interview on the 
27th ult., with Earl Russell, on the subject of the 
threatened war with America. 

The London Daily News, in an editorial on the 
condition of England, states that although the war 
in the United States has cut off the regular supply of 
one of the greatest manufacturing staples, fewer 
hands are out of employment than at the same time 
the previous year. Then thousands in Coventry 
and elsewhere were dependent on public charity ; but 
now, although many mills in the North are working 
half time, few large or important ones are closed. 
The weather had cortinued mild. That paper had 
engaged Wm. Story, son of the late eminent Judge 
Story, to furnish to its columns a series of three 
articles on the questions now disturbing this 
country. The first of these appeared on the 25th 
ult. 

The Board of Trade returns for the 11th month 
showed a falling off in the exports of 8 per cent. as 
compared with the same month of 1860, almost en- 
tirely in cotton manufactures. The decline of the 
eleven months was 7} per cent. 

The news from the continent is unimportant. It 
is stated that the Prussian government had addressed 
a dispatch to its Minister at Washington in reference 
to the arrest of Mason and Slidell, condemning the 
proceedings of the commander of the San Jacinto. 
The German papers state that the circular of the 
French government on the gubject, was not com- 
municated to all the European powers. 


Cuina.—Recent advices from Pekin say that the 
Chinese authorities appeared to be desirous of re- 
ceiving European consuls, and a favorable result on 
foreign relations was anticipated. Foreigners were 
said to have been attacked at Shanghai. 


NewrounpDLanp.—Violent riots, arising out of ani- 
mosity between the Roman Catholics and the Prot- 
estants, have recently occurred at Carbonear, on 
this island. They were suppressed only by the pres- 
ence of the military. 


Domestic.—Delegates from the leading banks of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, held a confer- 
ence on the llth at Washington, with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
House, for the purpose of endeavoring to make some 
satisfactory arrangements relative to the public 
finances. The bank representatives proposed that in- 
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stead of the proposed issue of $150,000,000 of demand 


Treasury notes, to be made a legal tender, the gov- 
ernment shall issue $50,000,000 of demand notes, 
convertible into 7 per cent. stock redeemable in ten 
years, and $150,000,000 of small notes bearing 6 per 
cent. interest and payable in two years; that the 
Sub-Treasury law shall be repealed, and the banks 
used as depositories of all public money, except that 
received from customs ; that Congress shall pass a 
joint resolution, declaring that it will pass a revenue 
bill providing for raising $125,000,000 per annum by 
taxation, &c., in addition to the receipts from cus- 
toms ; and that the Secretary of the Treasury be au- 
thorized to negotiate further loans, without restric- 
tion as to terms or rate of interest, and to obtain tem- 
porary loans by hypothecating stocks in advance of 
sales. These propositions were reserved for consid- 
eration by the Secretary and committees. 

Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, resigned his 
office on the 13th inst. The President nominated as 
his successor, Edwin M. Stanton, who occupied the 
station of Attorney-General for a short time near the 
close of President Buchanan’s administration. The 
retiring Secretary was at the same time nominated as 
Minister to Russia, vice C. M. Clay, resigned. 


A large naval expedition, to be commanded by 
Commodore Goldsborough, and carrying a land force 
under Gen. Burnside, which has been for some time 
collecting at Annapolis, Md., and other points, con- 
centrated at Fortress Monroe about the end of last 
week, and most of the vessels left that point sepa- 
rately during the night of the 12th, the remainder 
following a day or two later. The destination is un- 
known. The expedition from Cairo down the Mis- 
sissippi, composed of seventy-eight boats, of which 
twelve are gunboats, mostly iron plated, and thirty- 
eight mortar boats, was reported to be ready to 
start on the 10th, but delayed by fog. A body of 
troops moving by land from Cairo and Paducah, itis 
believed, will co-operate with the boats. It is not 
known where the first attack is intended to be made. 
A skirmish occurred on the 1lth, between three 
United States and three Rebel gunboats, above Co- 
lumbus, in which the latter were obliged to retire. 


No further military movements are reported near 
Port Royal. The collection of cotton is progressing. 
Slaves continue to arrive in the camps, and accounts 
from diverse sources represent them as working will- 
ingly for wages. 

In Western Virginia, several engagements have 
occurred within two weeks, in which the Rebel forces 
have been defeated. From eastern Kentucky we 
have a report, not yet confirmed, that a Rebel de- 
tachment under Col. Marshall, near Painsville, had 
dispersed without fighting, on the near approach of 
a body of United States troops, first destroying their 
camp equipage, &c., and taking off only their cannon. 

Coyeress.—Resolutions of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky were presented to the Senate on the 8th, de- 
nouncing the rebellion, and pledging the State to the 
support of the government and loyalty to the Con- 
stitution and the Union ; protesting against any 
departure from Constitutional obligations in regard 
to local institutions, and against arming the slaves; 
expressing approbation of the President’s modifica- 
tion of Fremont’s proclamation ; assuming the pay- 
ment of that portion of the direct tax imposed on the 
State ; and favoring the construction of a railroad 
connectiag Kentucky with east Tennessee and west- 
ern North Carolina. Areport from the Judiciary 
Committee on the Kansas contested election, declaring 
Stanton entitled to the seat now occupied by Lane, 
was taken up and postponed. On the 9th, the 
select committee on compensation, &c., in the de- 
partments, reported a bill on the subject, and one to 
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regulate the compensation of army officers. The bill, troduced providing for a coinage department 


to promote the efficiency of the Dead Letter Office 
was reported back from the Post Uffice Committec, 
discussed and postponed. 
duced a bill to punish frauds on the Treasury, pro- 
viding that any person obtaining money fraudulently 
be punished by a fine equal to the amount ob- 
tained, and imprisonment at hard labor for not more 
than ten years; and any government officer doing 
so, be discharged and punished, and ever after be 
ineligible to any office. It was referred. The joint 
resolution from the House, allowing coffee and 
sugar warehoused before the passage of the late act 
raising the duties, to pay only the duties imposed 
by the former act, was passed, 23 to 15. The 
Secretary of War transmitted the report of the 
Sanitary Commission relative to the health of the 
army. The communication of the Secretary of State 
on the Trent affair being taken up, Sumner, of 
Mass., made an able speech, taking the ground that 
the seizure of Mason and Slidell, though in accord- 
ance with British precedents and expositions of 
international law, and prompted by patriotic mo- 
tives, was not legally justifiable; that the uniform 
policy of the United States, as well as of the nations 
of continental Europe, has been opposed to the pre- 
tensions of the British government, and in favor of 
a liberal interpretation of the rights of neutrals, and 
that in many treaties and authoritative state papers, 
our government has maintained the right of a neutral 
flag to cover civil passengers ; that a naval captain is 
bound, if he suspects a ship of carrying contraband, 
to take it into port and have the question decided by 
a competent court; but no court in this country, 
recognizing our national position on the law of 
nations, could have condemned the Trent or held the 
captured persons. A resolution was adopted re- 
questing of the Secretary of the Navy information 


respecting the employment of G. B. Morgan to pur- | 


chase vessels, and the compensation given him 
therefor. Pending the answer, the bill providing 
for twenty mail-clad gun-boats was on the 10th 
postponed. Ltesolutions reported from the Judiciary 
Committee, expelling Johnson and Polk, senators 
from Missouri, were adopted without dissent, and 
the Vice President was instructed to transmit a copy 
to the Governor of that State. The case of Stark, of 


Oregon, being taken up, Bayard, of Del., moved to | 


allow him to take the oath and then send the papers 
to the Judiciary Committee, which was lost, and the 
motion to send the credentials and papers to the 
committee, was carried, 28 yeas toll nays. A bill 
for the organization of a signal department in the 
army was passed. 
resolution to deduct five dollars from the pay of 
every Senator who does not answer to his name on a 
call of yeas and nays, unless sick or excused. The 
Mititary Committee, on the 11th, reported the House 
bill appropriating $150,000 for completing 
defences of Washington, which, after some dis- 
cussion, 
Judiciary Committee reported on the resolution to 
expel Bright, of Ind., that the facts as charged were 
not sufficient, and recommended that the resolution 
should not pass. The subject was postponed to the 
16th. A bill was introduced to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes to the 
amount of $100,000,000 at 7 per cent. interest, and 
providing for a direct tax of $10,000,000 to meet the 
interest; referred. The Kansas contested election 
was debated without arriving at any result. The 
contestant was admitted to be heard on the question. 

The House on the 8th, passed a bill extending the 
provisions of the law of last summer which author- 
izes soldiers to send letters without prepayment, to 
sailors and marines in actual service. A bill was in- 
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| the 4th Congressional district of Tennessee. 
was postponed to the next day. The} 


in the 
New York Assay Uffice, one confiscating the property 


of persons in insurrection, and one appropriating 
$50,000 for a survey from the northern waters of the 
Pacific and Behring’s Straits to the Amoor river, with 
a view to telegraphic facilities. The following reso. 
lutions were adopted among others ; instructing the 
Committee of Ways and Means to consider the ex- 
pediency of reporting a bill, amending the act of 8th 
month last, so as to provide for raising $100,000,000 
instead of $20,000,000, by direct taxation, and also 
of a telegraph and stamp duty, and an excise on cot- 
ton, tobacco, and malt and distilled liquors ; instruct- 
ing the same committee to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of pledging the public lands and their proceeds 
for the discharge of the public debt ; instructing the 
Judiciary Committee to inquire and report as to the 
constitutional power to make Treasury notes a legal 
tender ; instructing the Committee of Ways and 
Means to inquire into the expediency of taxing rail- 
road passenger travel, transfers of stocks, and notes 
discounted and bills of exchange, and docket fees on 
suits commenced in courts of record ; requesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to state the amount of the 
floating debt of the United States ; instructing the 
Committee on Public Lands to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of reporting a bill empowering Generals in 
command who may take possession of any inhabit- 
able portion of the rebel States to appoint Commis- 
sioners of sequestration, to take for the use of the 
United States all property found without owners ; to 
convert personal property into money to be paid into 
the Treasury, to sell sequestrated homesteads at auc- 
tion, to give homesteads not exceeding 150 acres to 
such settlers as will occupy them fur three years, 
and to dispose of the remaining lands as other such 
property of the United States. A bill was reported 
trom the Committee of Ways and Means, appropriat- 
ing $35,000 to carry into effect a previous act for the 
exhibition of American products at the World’s Fair 
to be held in London. Bills were introduced on the 
9th, providing for the payment of interest in certain 
cases on claims against the government; to punish 
frauds on the government; and to establish an ar- 
senal at Springfield, Ill. The bill to abolish the 
franking privilege was taken up and debated, anda 
motion to lay the whole subject on the table was re- 
jected, yeas 51, nays 78. A letter was received 
from the Secretary of War, on the 10th, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 6th, stating that mea- 
sures have been taken to ascertain who is responsi- 
ble for the disaster of Ball’s Biuff, but it is not 
thought compatible with the public interests to make 
them known at present. A resolution was adopted 
calling for an account of the number of paymasters 
in the army, and how many are necessary. The 
Army Appropriation bill was reported on the 13th. 
The Election Committee reported in favor of admit- 
ting A. J. Clements to a seat as Representative from 
The re- 
port was adopted and he was sworn in. ‘ihe select 
committee on government contracts reported a series 
of resolutions, which were adopted, calling for infor- 
mation relative to the sale of army supplies in Utah 
and the organization of troops in Colorado. The 
Civil Appropriation bill passed. An attempt to 
strike out an appropriation of $150,000 to supply the 
deficiency for printing Treasury notes, led to a sharp 
debate, some members charging that the contract for 
that purpose had been unfair. The item was stricken 
out by the Committee of the Whole, but was restored 
by the House, with a proviso that no part of it shall 
be applied to the payment due on any existing con- 
tract. The appropriation of $289,000 for the Coast 


Survey, suspended by the Committee, was passed by 
the House. 





